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ABSTRACT Z 
This paper focuses upon the early identification of 
childrea's needs aS they enter school. Certain basic considerations 
are set forth. These include the influence of unstated assumptions 
upon the development of eariy adentification procedures; the 
interaction of early ideatification procedures with teaching 
functions; the necessity to make early identification data 
educationally relevant; the need for school boards continually to 
reassess early identification, procedures; the importance of providing 
classroom teachers with regular, intensive inservice training and 
preparatiog; the need to inciude parents in the formal education of 
their children; and the requireméat that early identification 
procedures ke adapted by a school board to fit its school” systen. 
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In the very Limited time at my disposal I: an able, to present 
only the er hint of a garicrall position shoul ie notion and practice 
of the Early Identification of Children's Abil fties and Disabilities. 
This position is an anit eety sersanal one although I do refer to a 
study conducted by Dr. Harry Silverman and myself, of the Department of 
Special Education, at the Ontario ynytleute for Studies in Education in 
Toronto. This was funded by the Ministry of Education of Ontario, but . 
I am fot speaking a a representative of it and ny Wiews are not 


necessarily the views of the Ministry. However, I wish to express the 


gratitude of Dr. Silverman and myself for the support given by the 


“Ministry to our study,” and to bring you informally its greetings and 


4 
best wishes for the’conference. 


Early Identification 

The term "early ideneiktcatton” 48 typically used to refer to the 

: ’ 5 ; 

picking out-of children at an’ early stage in their schooling for some 
reason, usually because they offer problems to the school system. This 
carly discernment of problems is ‘intended primarily to reduwee by early 
remediation the number af children later requiring "epcdiad hagae ional 
help". “this traditional way of discussing early identification has a 


flavour of the "different" the "special" and the clinical (psy chological 
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-or medical) rather than a general educational connotation. (In passing 
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I may add, following several enquiries from conference participants,, 
that 1 do not pete at all in this paper to the notion-of children a 
i nti fying with a new culture, an issué that I have discovered to be of 
gre ‘importance in Israel.) | 

“My discussion of early identification, both as notion and | 
practice, is based on the general understanding that I have developed 
of societal provision, including education, for young children, and 

* r ee ee 


especially of the type of teaching appropriate for them. Within this 


a 


Franework I refer to the findings of the survey just mentioned. 
” ‘ me: 
The Situation in Ontario 2 
From the mid 60's onwards school boards in Ontario began to 

develop work in early identification of children entering schools; this 
| work received support in Ministry of Education initiaties Bisicned during 
the 70's. These comprised a. limited number of research stuhias and a 
more general gupport of the development of identification procedures, 
“although eplealiy from a special ei ion viewpoint. In a short, study 
rr 1978 to 1979, Dr. ‘Harry Silverman and : eee to survey the 
practice and ae of development, and to some extent the attitudes of 
echt boards towards the work of early. identification. An initial 
quest ionnaire sea of virtually all ia a al boards tavided 
a general overview. A secon, more detailed, questionnaire was sent to 


a sample of 27 boards and followed by interviews in order to establish 


that practice in more detail. The "mood" of the Province was asertained 


vie 


through questionaires and interviews and through a conference organized 


by 0.1.S.E. and the Ministry in Jute 1979, focusing’on all aspects of 


early identification. Practice, attitudes and theory in Ontario show 
both similarities and dissimilarities to those 


. 


in, other countries, but 


‘time forbids discussion of these. However,” comparison between Ontario 
' o “ , b ‘ is 
and other areas has proved very useful in developing the basic position 


* 


I now ‘hold, some aspects of which are now presented. 
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Some Basic Perspectives 4 


These ideas have-been selected as salient; they are representative — 


rather than comprehensive and I hope that the brevity with which they are 

presented does ate distort them. Théy are not claimed as original nor 

dramatic, and although relationships between them are occasionally obvious, .. 
4 


they of caurse require much more detailed exposition in order to establish 
. those relationships. It is my hope, however, that the presentation of 
these points will encourage sl to analyse more closely tite basic 
\ 
assumptions of early identification work. ae 
1. First in studying early iddavi Fieatiog, I have become much'more strongly 
aware-of two facts: that educational practice derives from values, 
ideologies, aeeavudes and beliefs, about children, education, lite 
and society; aul that the values and attitudes which dictate practice 
need to be made explicit before and while practice is carried out. 
Thus, before one develops early identifigation procedures (or when one 
examines such work in practice) it is necessary to be lwae about one's 
assumptions and ta list them explicitly. For instance, in the Ontario. . 
Survey school boards often found it difficult to list their goals or 
“the focus of their programnes ; further, boards often shared goals with 
other boards but not procedur¢s and vice seul Faced the greatest 
; -_ aN 
danger is that early identification procedures may have implicit in 
them goals and directions not realized by those conducting such work, 
but nevertheless directive of that work, a process which leads to 


confusion. © ; ; * ? 


2. The carly identification process occurs and indeed exists, because of 


something else, some other function, which avevextsts and indeed 
defines it, namely teaching; yet the literature too often yields 
the impression that early identification work focuses on children 
almost as entities independent of the educational process which is 
its raison d'etre. It is necessary for a system or teacher to bhaw 
what it or he/she teaches to and about, and what conceptualization 
of the child is held, and then choose an identification procedure 
to deal specifically with these areas.. A common temptation, 
inferred from the literature, is for procedures to be established 
less on the basis of what is impgttant to look at, and decide on 


educational first principles, than on the basis of either existing 


‘techniques, such as tests, or on traditional and familiar areas of 


‘a psychological sort e.g., intelligence or perception. ye reader 


is often left with the suspicion that what is being measured is 
what is measurable rather than what is worth measuring. In this 

whole area educators tend to think within a range of psychological 
contructs that are too narrow, and to act according to the conventions 
that derive from psychology rather than choose from a well variety of 
wads of thinking. The (Tale, wees the dog. 

In the Ontario survey twenty-seven species boards in interview 

tended to talk in terms of traditional categories used in educational 
assessment of young children - language, perception, fine and gross 


motor skills and the like, which was probably caused in part by such 


traditional. constructs being presented to them in the first, written, 


questionnaire. However, even in free-flowing interview discussions, 


there was an emphasis apparent on talking within the tems of these 


traditional constructs as a first level - as having priority, so to 


,e 
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speak. The personnel nvadvda typically went on to discuss how 

information on a child in such terms was then translated into 

information usable by class Toon teachers. This second stage process 

was more ad hoc, and less formalized than the eccichaungene of a ; 


a 


childs level of functioning dn e.g., language and perception, 
though it was considcred.of i importance. What was clear, 
however, was that the conceptualization of children as learners was 
| 
-a derivative, and consequence, of a conceptualizution of children as 
| ’ . 
perceivers, rennet users, Fine motor performers and so on. There 
is a case to be made for thils as a legitimate psychological 
perspective; I don't think it is an educational perspective in that -_ 


Lt. 1s too static, not sufficiently dynamic, and depends on constructs 


that -are too narrow for educational use without translation into 

broader and more flexible ones. ' 

Related to the above point but important enough to be discussed on 

its own is an idea which, though again not ofiginal, has become for me 

the most important single emphasis in my position in early identification 
work. In fact the exposition of this idea necessarily involves this 
paper taking a radically difYerént direction and almost abolishing ' 
the term "early identification" or at least reducing it ‘6 a subord- 
inate status. In brief, I propose that the most uscful service we can 
perform for young eitideen and .their teachers in their earliest school 
expericnce is to carry out an carly review of cach batch of entrants, 
aiming to cover all areas of functioning in ‘school, and intended to 
provide information of a\sort disk-witl give teachers a flying start in 


programming, teaching andl turther enquiring about all their children. 


‘ t 
In order to give teachers such a start the information provided by such 


| 
é 


functioning. Without recourse to any finite labelling, teachers can 


a review must be educationally relevant, immediately usable tehat is, 


from the language of other disciplines) 


requiring little translation 
and in functional terms. Information must be teaching- oriented and ' 
descriptive of a child's current status in developmental or functional 
terms, thus enabling a keacher to pinpoint where a child is dévelop- 
mentally in a given area‘and therefore where to begin teaching him or 
her. Prediction is not an aim; indeed it is probably inimical to the 
emphasis on current pESLOTINE for, immediate teaching. 

Such a developmental review procedure will yield a developmental profile 
for each child; many of these will of course demonstrate current 
performance which is guteide age expectations, either above or below, 


and/or wide differences within a profile between different areas of 


readily keep an eye on children with such profiles, emphasizing in the 
programming for any teaching of such children components they consider 


' 


may encourage more pata or complete development. Routine monitoring o> a 
by the teachers ek the evidence for the degree of success (or 
otherwise) or such eNchiaas . 

Thus, within this notion of developmental review of itdres's abilities 

is contained the notion of early identification of children's difficulties 

but without the associations of directive bab aiane wr segregation 

(psychological or physical), or categorization as "different". Further, . 

the same framework easily contains the notion of further: investigation ‘ 

of ehiidred easing concern or puzzlement as a result of a general assess- 


ment; more specialized and detailed investigation can and should be 


conducted and the results fed back to the teacher for programming, 


. 


teaching, monitoring and further assessment. Developmental review can. 


: thus bé a two-stage process for any child requiring such investigation. 
‘ . 
However, it would be a mistake to think of developmental review as 


esseptially an initial assessment for all and an initial and second 


aoe sshant for some rather, duvetoonental review should be conceived 
- of ‘as a process of ongoing assessment throughout a child's early school 
re 
experience, perhaps through his first (typically kindergarden) year, 
with the teacher continuous ly checking the progress of each child in 
the developmental terms. The initial stage of the process. sholle be . 


k | & 
most intensive, as the child is unfamiliar to the teacher, involving a 
is : : 
concentration of personnel and procedures (interviews, tests, observation 
! ‘ 
etc.), but the information generated from this initial stage must be 


seen and used as initial, and not predictive or definitive. 


. 4. <A fact that I think many school board personnel are reluctant to realize 
is that ‘the process of "early identification" - and I would now add 


developmental review - requires comtinuous decision-making. Further, 
ty 
the points or stages at which decisions are required are often not 
3 ' ' ss oa 


recognized. First, recognition has to occur that developmental review or 
early identification are in fact processes, dimensions of educational 
provision; in the Ontario survey it often seemed that early identification 
was perceived as an advanet to thie educational system, an "extra''. The. 
second type of decision has to do with the acknowledgement or establish- 
ment of the body which will conduct the saaatyet and have overall respon- 
sibility for it. Often this does not happen; there is not a recognition 
is required beyond the creation of groups or committfes 


‘\ 


; for specific activities.such as selection or tests. 


that such a body 


a 
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_ Three major groupings of decisions are identifiable and I think that - 


they all’ require to be seen within the.common framework of 


developmental review or early identification. These connected labels 
are to be decided on by the same group of personnel. The overall 


system level I have outlined; then there is the level of procedures 


* that express the system, the choice of e.g., who does, initial assess- 


ment work, at what times in the school year it is carried out, how 
parents are to be used or involved, how information “is to be recorded. 
Lastly there is the level of choosing the specific techniques and the - 
materials to go with them, interviews and Schetnies: testing and $ 
specific tests, observation and checklists, Ongoing throughout any 
system of developmental ‘review or early identification is also, the 
process of evaluation of monitoring; again decisions have to be made 
about how this is to be done, and supervision and application of its 
results are critical. Relative to this is analysis of materials chosen; 
tests need to be critically examined for relevance and psychometric 
sharacteristics e.g., validity. Typically boards in our survey did 

not have a well-established body to supervise and the systematic 
evaluation was minimal, both of procedures in general and of materials 
in particular. This sens to reflect practice in general whatever 
country one looks at. 

“The composition of an organizational group varied in si survey and 

in che literature. Often, (too often) the deficit emphasis of carly 
identification was reflected in the heavily special education orient- 
ation of a committee, my preference is for a group composed mainly of 


early childhood education and curriculum specials but incorporating 
. 7 
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Special Education and Psychology Department representatives. Personnel 
from the tattey two areas tend to have more experience in techniques of . 
assessment and materials as well as being the appropriate groups to : 
deal with second stage assessment of children showing development of an 
unusual.sort. But the focus of developmental review and early identif- 
ication is a provision of infamation end guidance for teachers, and so 
the composition of the organizational body should reflect this; 

specialists in early childhood education and curriculum are typically 

best equipped to provide a teaching focus and to relate or direct pro- 
cedures to teachers concemed. 

A Fifth sriteipte of. early developmental review and early identification 
work is that the key role. of classroom teachers should be explicitly 
recognized by intensive in-service'ipreparation and ongoing training in 

the principles and vractice of all Aspects sa work. It is ironic 

to notice that whilé ielbatie are given highest priority, he Key role, 

in carrying out the peachine of children involved in deveJopmental review 
of early identification procedures, or intervention programs, as one 

moves back caer the stages of this work away fiom the-classroom, 
teachers" Sa Saas become less important. In our survey, which again 
reflects typical practice in the literature, teachers did much assessing 
though often under supervision or the qegis of special education or psycho- 
logical personnel: They were less involved in the selection cither of 
assessment instruments or packaged ptaprans for teaching whey guen were 
used, and at the board decision-making Icvel no more than half the boards 


- 


involved them in any capacity in a committee overviewing the early 


identification procedures. 


\ 
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Some major shifts in perspective are required regarding the role of 


both teachers and their employers. Teachers traditionally.see themselves 


.as "less" professional than psychologists, consultants, special educat- 


ors and the like; they do not generally annaiies themselves competent 
to decide on what should be assessed in children and how to do it; they’ 
see themselves as. the recipients of infortation and’ guidance but ndét as 
having a share in the BeveTapvent of the basic information which guides 
progranming and teaching: Boards tend to see teachers in the same way. 
Further, specialist work such as spectat edocation and psychological 
assessment continues to wear a cloak of mystery, of "specialness" that 


it doesn't deserve. Territoriality, the poverty of pre-service training 


and traditional societal attitudes are a}1 involved, though I. cannot 
‘develop the themes here, and they would have to be addressed in any in-. 


‘service scheme but I do wish to insist that because teachers are the 


logical people to dominate the developmental review process they must 

‘ ~ 
therefore be givén the appropriate training. It’ is probably best done 
on an in-service basis, but that training must go far beyond simple and 
casual use of professional development days or an occasional workshop, 
There must be a systematic training, in stages if needed, with competence 
to be established and demonstrated, and outside help may well be required 
by boards. Yes, it would cost money, time and effort on the part of a 
board and a great deal of discussion before decisions could be made, 
but the quality of’ developmental review work depends on the quality of 
the teachers involved, and that in turn rests gh solid training. In our 


survey teachers were hugely emphasized but in-service training wus 


typically informal and casual. ‘ 


fo 


, 


and departments of education. 


’ 


This should be one coniponent but much more is needed. Strong leadership» 


ectors, ministries 


° - 


is required here from boards, superjntendents and Ji 


‘Developmental review gives schools and -school systems an excellent and, 
4 + % 


I think, unique opportunity to blend’ the, differqnt types of attention — 


° Sha iP 
- given to children from three sources - school, “families and preschool 


agericies. I think schools are now in a position to give leadership of 


a most valuable sort at the moment when ‘children enter them for the first 


’ 1 % 


| 
time. After all, children are to ba captive for many years in ‘the school 
\ 


and the latter can do much at ‘this point to determine the quality of a 


child's attitude to school henceforth, and OF the relationship of the 


school and the family. Therefore, I should like to see a hugely extended 


a 


set of arrangements for introducing new parents to the school system, 


- Jf 
especially immigrant parents and those in disadvantaged settings; 


a 


interviews can be held hefore children enter the schog] felating to the 


* school's nee of functioning and to the.child's way of behaving. Parents 


, 


(don't forget Father) can be asked’ to observe, use very general checklists 


and discuss their observations at a later date. Assessment results can be 
conveyed to parents and the school's program out lined with suggestions of 
how to support this .by activities *at home etc. Parent workshops. can be 
arranged to cover all aspects of the developmental review aftionte within 

a general framework of introducing the parents to the school's work. 


This may involve more work, though I thing it represents a re-arrangement 


and. improvement of work much more than a new itype of work. 


4 


One untapped resource of growing importance in Ontario, of great importance 


in Israel, and of varying importance in other countries is Vay Nurseries, 


Pal 


. 
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Nursery schools and equivalent agencies. With increasing numbers of 


children attending preschodl, placements which in, organization, system- 
atic attention and developmental focus really are precursors of that 
school system, it is wasteful not to take note of what children have - 
« done ‘in such placements. Interviews could be arranged with personnel - 
of glides agencies, mutual visits and at least the transfer of documents 
well Bekone the child enters the school system. | 
7. A last point is that developmental review is, in being a process rather 
chan a set of techniques, not merely something that can be filtered or 
injected into an educational er or attached tg it. Every board or 
system has to ape lop the procedures that suit it, ideologically and 
practically; its developmental review system will be necessarily unique. 
There is no one way to conduct developmental review or _— early 
identification. Though many boards in our survey and many systems in 
the literature seemed to think within this sort Of bolief. On the other 
hand criteria can be established using: the experience of others and 


applying the latter to one's own system, such criteria must be explicit, 


continuously reviewed and developed, but not become fixed regulations. 


‘ 
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In Conclusion 


This bare sketch is not idealistic. ‘Its conceptual approach reflects | 


Tes s 


both educational first principles and work occurring though in patches, in 


Ontario, Israel, the U.S.A., the Ufiited Kingdom and Continental Lurope., I 


, 
a ° 


have merely pulled points together in an embryonic and incomplete rationale, 
Recommendations on how to carry out such ideas can only be made properly ina 


local setting in the light of local conditions but I think the time is ripe 


for bold demands and strong conceptualizations, I hope I have offered a few — 


of both. ‘ia 


